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The concept of identity has plagued people for as long as recorded history 
(Sorabji, 2006). Facebook stalking is socially acceptable because we want to 
know “who are you,” but we hide behind the anonymity of social media to 
avoid people finding out “who am I.” Identity is the mystery we all want 
to solve, and we persist in labeling people because not knowing is worse 
than being wrong. Why is this? How can we understand identity and use 
it to communicate more effectively? What is identity and why do we have 
theories about it? These are questions that the communication theory of 
identity (CTI) seeks to answer. To answer those questions, we start at the 
beginning. 


Intellectual Tradition of Communication Theory of Identity 


The study of “self” is found in literature and philosophy, but our modern 
social scientific understanding of self and communication finds its histori- 
cal home in psychology (James, 1891) and sociology (Cooley, 1902; Mead, 
1913). These scholars asked themselves what the self was and articulated the 
constructs of self-concept (how you think about yourself) and self-esteem 
(how you feel about yourself) (Gergen, 1971). 

In the discipline of Sociology, the development and popularization of 
symbolic interactionism (Blumer, 1969) lead to a conceptualization of the 
self as emerging out of one’s social interactions as well as the perceptions of 
others. As people grappled with these problems and scholars in other dis- 
ciplines began to involve themselves in seeking answers, the term identity 
came into use. An identity approach does not imply a single, unified, or 
core self but that we have multiple identities. This approach drew on “social 
role theory” from Sociology (looking at the various roles people play), real- 
izing that we see and define ourselves through these roles (Burke & Reitzes, 
1981). Adopting an identity approach to the self provided a more com- 
plex and yet also more accurate picture of people and their communication. 
However, this complexity was itself, a problem. The conundrum: Simple 
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theories of identity do not capture its richness and overly obtuse or complex 
theories are not especially useful guides for research and behavior. 

Michael’s entry into the identity dialogue occurred in response to his 
research on interethnic communication with Sidney Rubeau at a time when 
he “was becoming single” in Los Angeles, which he considered almost a for- 
eign culture after growing up in New York and living in Illinois and Mon- 
tana as a married person. He was confronted in his personal life as well as in 
the scholarly pursuit of theory and research with a complex web of people, 
relationships, and messages. He did not want to “essentialize” people as sin- 
gle identities, particularly group-based ones, and miss the nuances in people 
who went to clubs some nights but watched art films and read novels on 
others. In our research, we did not want to treat members of ethnic groups 
as homogeneous and stereotype them. We found the theories we were using 
could not explain our empirical findings. Based on more traditional iden- 
tity theories we tested a model that predicted that identity would influence 
interethnic communication that, in turn, would influence outcomes such as 
communication satisfaction (Hecht et al., 1992). 


Identity > Communication > Communication Satisfaction 


We found that our statistical analyses did not support the overall model sug- 
gesting a new model in which identity was coupled with communication 
provided an excellent explanation of communication satisfaction: 


Identity/ Communication => Communication Satisfaction 


That is, we learned that together identity and communication influence 
outcomes. Michael reasoned that this meant that identity was not separate 
from communication, a turning point in CTI thinking. 

In response, Michael migrated toward the post-positivist “intergroup” 
approach of Tajfel and Turner (1979), with Giles and Gudykunst as their 
leading communication disciples, but also influenced by the interpretive the- 
ory, method of ethnography of communication (Carbaugh, 1988; Philipsen, 
1992) and critical/cultural studies/postmodernism (Grossberg et al., 1992) 
that were becoming a central part of the academic conversation. It seemed 
like there must be a way to involve these diverse yet insightful perspectives to 
help us understand the delightfully complex and paradoxical construct/pro- 
cess known as identity. The dilemma was how to use all of these perspectives 
in a discipline that often required a single, unified theoretical approach. At 
the same time, Michael was migrating his research into the domain of public 
health studying substance abuse and was concerned about how this direc- 
tion could be represented to an empiricist, post-positivist community. Thus, 
while the roots of CTI are in the communication discipline, its articulation 
truly emerged from interdisciplinary thought and exposure. 
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An idea came from Michael’s reading of Eastern philosophy, particularly 
Taoism (Bynner, 1944) and books attempting to merge Western physics with 
Eastern philosophy (Capra, 1977) that talk about the “multilayered” nature 
of reality. In other words, our lives are experienced at a number of levels or 
layers. The metaphor that emerged was ocean tides. Tides are recognizable 
as distinct but are clearly part of the overall ocean. We can talk about tides as 
separate entities, but they are a layer in the ocean’s reality. OK, that may be 
a little abstract about the dilemmas of self that people face (e.g., the police 
officer who must be authoritative and in control at work but collaborative 
and caring at home), but we can see these as layers of identity. As luck would 
have it, Charles Bantz had just begun to edit Communication Monographs and 
began with essays focused on looking ahead to the evolution of theory and 
research in the next decade. He invited Michael to write about his emerging 
view and the original formulation of the communication theory of identity 
was articulated in the essay, “2002—a research odyssey: Toward the develop- 
ment of a communication theory of identity” (Hecht, 1993). Now well past 
that 2002 future, Kaitlin was introduced to CTI as a framework for studying 
families. She was drawn to CTI because of its multidisciplinary founda- 
tion. CTI offers a new unique opportunity to continue the conversation 
around identity and bridges both paradigmatic and disciplinary boundaries. 
Almost two decades later, the goal of CTI remains the same. Putting aside 
how long ago 2002 now seems (it was the future then), what did CTI try 
to accomplish? 


Main Goals and Features of Communication 
Theory of Identity 


The overall goal of CTI is to capture the complex, fluid, and multilayered 
nature of identity by articulating a “layered” perspective of identity in which 
communication is conceptualized as identity enactment or performance 
rather than merely a cause or result/effect of communication. CTI adopts a 
dialectic or paradoxical view of layers, conceptualizing them as both chang- 
ing and stable as well as both subjective and ascribed. 

CTI emphasizes that we have multiple identities. For example, on social 
media, one photo, one hashtag, tells you about one identity as it frames a 
particular image. Each post might reveal a different layer of Kaitlin’s identity 
that she’s #extroverted (personal), a #sibling (relationship), or a #teacher 
(group membership). She might identify with any one of those in a given 
interaction, yet any one of those moments still consists of many, if not all of 
these layers. 

Based on these premises, CTI points to four identity layers: personal, rela- 
tional, enacted, and communal. Personal identity denotes how an individual 
defines themself. This often takes the form of who am I? Derived from psy- 
chology’s work on self and personality (Gergen, 1971), this is probably the 
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layer most closely identified with self in Western culture; one that privileges 
the individual. Do I see myself as kind, smart, tall? Perhaps I see myself as 
a caretaker or reserved? Within the personal layer are the labels or hashtags 
I give myself. At the same time, the personal frame includes group-based 
identities including ethnic/racial and gender identities (Tajfel & Turner, 
1979). These group-based identities are another way I (Kaitlin) define 
myself, as a White, cisgender woman. These could also be religious or 
political groups. 

The relational identity frame considers symbolic interaction’s looking glass 
self and role theory (Blumer, 1969). These theories assume a counter- 
identity for each identity (Burke & Reitzes, 1981). Think about a counter- 
identity in terms of being short—you only know that you are short because 
someone else is taller than you. The relational layer addresses who are you 
in terms of others. Let’s assume you have a romantic partner, your relational 
identity is then defined in terms of (a) your relationship to your partner 
(e.g., spouse), (b) in relation to other identities (e.g., leader/follower), and 
(c) identities that others ascribe (i.e., give) to you (e.g., caregiver). The 
personal and relational frames help us understand how we see ourselves and 
how others see us. 

The third layer is enacted identity, how we perform or express our identity 
to others. For example, perhaps you see yourself as a good student, so you 
ask questions in class, you get your homework done early, and you meet 
with the professor to ask questions. Your enacted identity is what you say 
or do to convey who you are, or who you want someone to think you are. 
This layer is derived from sociology’s role theory as well as the cultural stud- 
ies and ethnography of communication notion that identity is performed 
or enacted. 

The last identity layer is the communal identity and this is the broadest or 
most overarching layer. The communal layer articulates how society defines 
identity and identities. Derived from the ethnography of communication 
(Carbaugh, 1988; Philipsen, 1992) and cultural studies (Grossberg et al., 
1992), communal identities transcend the individuals and describe cultures 
or societies. We learn about this layer from media representations, organi- 
zations, religion, education, politics, etc. This layer is something held by a 
group of people, as identity is located in the group and not the individual. 
For example, in Western society, being a “good mother” is taught through 
media, education, and religion. At a societal level, good mothers take care 
of their children, the house, and hand sew Halloween costumes. Thus, the 
identity of being a good mother is not located in any one individual, but 
rather at a communal level. 

CTI does not conceptualize these layers as independent, but rather as 
interdependent. For example, Kaitlin might think of being responsible (per- 
sonal frame) and a sibling (relational frame) as separate layers; however, she 
might see herself as responsible because she’s the oldest sibling. To reflect 
this, the construct of “interpenetration” was borrowed from cultural studies 
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to discuss the process of blending or uniting elements of identity. In other 
words, layering is an analytical device or a way of describing the theory. But 
when we use the theory, we typically consider more than one layer at a time, 
and interpenetration is the metaphor for articulating how layers interrelate. 

When there is a disconnect in the interpenetration of our identity frames, 
then an identity gap occurs (Jung, 2005; Jung & Hecht, 2004). When any 
two or more interpenetrating layers are incongruent, problems could occur 
(Jung & Hecht, 2004), and “identity gaps” explains that when individuals 
experience emotional, behavioral, or cognitive dissonance, they might expe- 
rience negative communication and relational outcomes (Jung & Hecht, 
2004, 2008; Jung et al., 2007; Wadsworth et al., 2008). In other words, you 
can experience inconsistencies between any of the layers of your identity, 
which causes tension. This discrepancy prompts a change in behavior or 
relationships as one attempts to resolve or minimize the gap. 


How Communication Is Conceptualized in Communication 
Theory of Identity 


One of the key theoretical “moves” made by CTI is to see communication 
as identity and identity as communication. Previously, scholars were focused 
on the role of communication in developing an identity or how identity 
might cause people to communicate. They might, for example, study how 
parents’ communication with children influences identity development. 
Others were investigating how identity influences communication. Origi- 
nally, Ribeau and Hecht were pursuing this path with the idea that people 
with different types of African American identities would communicate dif- 
ferently in interethnic relationships. For example, they speculated that less 
salient African American identities would have less influence on commu- 
nication than more salient versions of the identity. Instead, identity salience 
and communication jointly influenced outcomes. This was interpreted to 
mean that communication was identity and identity was communication. 
The idea that identity is performed is not unique to CTI or the Com- 
munication discipline. Goffman (1959), for example, wrote extensively 
about communication as identity performance and viewed communication 
as more than just something caused by identity but, rather, an element of 
identity itself (e.g., Bergen & Braithwaite, 2009). CTI agrees with Goff- 
man that even though all communication does not enact identity and iden- 
tity is more than just communication, when we talk, we are our identities. 
Think about the times you are most self-conscious. The reason you are 
concerned about how you express yourself in those situations is that others 
will make assumptions about the kind of person you are. Also, think about 
what you do that communicates your identity (e.g., tell jokes because you 
are “funny”; work on computers because you are a “geek”). In this way, 
you are your communication because the very act of expression is the iden- 
tity. On the other hand, sometimes we just want information, so we ask a 
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question. In this case, communication is not an identity enactment; rather 
it serves another function. 


Research and Practical Applications of Communication 
Theory of Identity 


CTI is currently facilitating research in a variety of areas. Research on the 
layers of identity have produced a wealth of insight into identity experiences. 
Identity gaps have created perhaps the most prolific line of CTI research. 
For example, you might see yourself as a good student (personal), but you 
skip your homework to hang out with friends (enacted). When you choose 
to do things that are incongruent with your identity as a good student, you 
can experience an internal struggle. As a student, if you perceive that what 
you want out of your education (personal) does not match with what the 
university offers (communal), you are more likely to leave the university 
(Murray & Kennedy-Lightsey, 2013), because you need a university experi- 
ence that is consistent with your goals. Others may have personal or enacted 
role-based identities that are inconsistent with how society defines that role 
(i.e., communal identity), such as the West Texas on-air hosts who perceive 
themselves unable to perform their gay identity on-air for fear of retaliation 
(Rodriguez, 2019). 

We may consider the role of identity gaps in romantic relationships, as 
they can reinforce gender stereotypes, or prompt couples to change their 
behavior. Remembering that ascriptions can become part of the relation- 
ship identity, people in romantic relationships want their partner’s view of 
them to be both positive and valued. Crowley and Miller (2020) found that 
romantic partners were often instrumental in helping individuals repair their 
personal identity. In this way, the gap between how they saw themselves 
(i.e., as an opioid user) and how their partner saw them (i.e., as a beautiful 
smart partner) prompted individuals to try harder to be the person their 
partner saw. 

We must highlight that identity gaps can also be damaging. For example, 
Eckstein (2019) used CTI to understand the messages individuals tell them- 
selves and found that society’s expectations of a “good man” or a “good 
woman” are often a reason individuals use for remaining in an abusive rela- 
tionship. It is also these gendered stereotypes that caused individuals with 
fibromyalgia to struggle in their relationships (Paxman, 2021). Women who 
experience fibromyalgia discussed how that illness threatened their identity 
as a good wife or good mother, as they were unable to perform the stereo- 
typical gender tasks associated with those roles. 

Identity gaps also offer a useful tool for promoting health (Hecht & Choi, 
2012). When dissonance occurs, individuals try to resolve the identity gap 
by changing behaviors, relationships, and themselves. By invoking or cre- 
ating a gap, you may be able to motivate someone to change. One area 
of research that might be beneficial for patient compliance is discursive 
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strategies. Think about a medical doctor who is trying to motivate a patient 
to follow a prescribed treatment. If the doctor is able to generate competing 
beliefs in their patient, they might be prompted to act in a way that resolves 
dissonance. Take a patient who sees themselves as a rule follower (personal 
identity), but they fail to take their daily medication. If the doctor presents 
their lack of adherence as rule-breaking (enacted identity), they might be 
more likely to engage in behavior that portrays them as a rule follower. 
However, if gaps become too large individuals may give up. Throughout the 
COVID-19 pandemic, people tried to get their family members, neighbors, 
and even strangers to change their behavior, from rules about hanging out 
to wearing mask. 

As CTI continues to be used for investigating a variety of experiences, 
discursive strategies have emerged as an important tool for managing and 
negotiating identity (gaps). Both Wagner et al. (2016) and Nuru (2014) 
investigated how transgender individuals create and express their identity, as 
they are constantly negotiating identity gaps through the use of discursive 
strategies. For example, individuals used the strategy of disengagement to 
remove themselves from friend and family conversations that caused dis- 
sonance or distress. By further investigating strategies tied to identity frames 
and gaps, discursive strategies might become a critical part of helping indi- 
viduals escape abusive relationships, decrease depression, or increase patient 
compliance. 

Bergquist et al. (2019) found that refugees experienced the communal 
frame as an identity that facilitated coping and existed outside of cultural 
and country affiliations. Identity frames and gaps were integral to the crea- 
tion of the identity pathway model of refugee well-being, which provides a 
foundation for support and coping (Bergquist et al., 2019). Immigrants also 
experience divergent identities as they negotiated their lack of identification 
with other immigrants (Urban & Orbe, 2010). In fact, despite experiencing 
more interethnic distance, Korean American’s had fewer depressive symp- 
toms when primarily interreacting with European Americans (Jung, 2020). 
Cultural food insecurity is one way in which second-generation American 
college students are struggling to maintain their cultural identity (Wright 
et al., 2021). It is not just these larger cultural identities that CTI helps us 
understand. Scholars have frequently studied the impact of identity gaps on 
communication satisfaction, well-being, and relational quality. 

Finally, one of the newest developments in identity gaps, are gaps that 
occur within layers. Colaner et al. (2014) found that adopted individu- 
als experience gaps between their birth family relational layer and their 
adoptive family relational layer, such that they feel caught in the middle 
between two families. Transracial adoptees might be particularly at risk 
for developing communal-communal identity gaps, which is consist- 
ent with Bergquist et al’s (2019) findings that refugees experience a 
communal—communal identity gap between their culture-of-origin and 
the United States. 
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Evaluating the Communication Theory of Identity (CTI) is a difficult task 
given the theory’s multi-paradigmatic roots, because using one set of criteria 
only assesses part of the theory. We decided the best approach was to review 
the theory using both sets of criteria. We acknowledge that a critique lev- 
eled against CTI is its inability to fit in one box, yet that is also one of its 
greatest strengths. CTI has framed studies in both post-positive and inter- 
pretive paradigms, and thus we believe it is necessary to assess CTI from 
both vantage points. 

CTI’s scope enables researchers to explain how identity gaps are linked 
to a variety of individual and relational outcomes. Here CTI has been suc- 
cessful. Scholars consistently find identity gaps linked to communication 
satisfaction in polyamorous couples (Rubinsky, 2019), student-instructor 
relationships (Ramsey et al., 2019), and marital couples (Kennedy-Lightsey 
et al., 2015). Identity gaps offer a clear test of the interpenetrating nature of 
identity layers. 

Testability is an important concept for any post-positive theory. Although 
identity gaps have been tested regularly since they were introduced (Jung & 
Hecht, 2004), there remains no consistent measure of the identity frames 
themselves. Thus, testing the frames of CTI requires the development of an 
instrument to further its ability to predict and explain. 

On the surface measuring CTI appears simple enough, four interpen- 
etrating frames that make up one’s identity. However, as scholars continue 
to develop and expand CTI, it becomes increasingly complex. The addi- 
tion of Jung’s work on interpenetration and identity gaps (Jung & Hecht, 
2004) at the individual and communal level (Jung, 2005) spawned a wealth 
of research, both quantitative and qualitative. Warren (2006) and Witteborn 
(2007) suggested that there are both individual and communal levels of lay- 
ers, which is consistent with Jung’s (2005) theorizing. One of the key ele- 
ments of this move is to consider an individual’s group-based identities at the 
individual level and communal level (see Table 17.1). 

These advances suggest that CTI, while complex, is effectively guiding 
thinking about identity and communication. In most theory books, you 
can find utility and heuristic value as essential criteria for evaluating theory. 
The ability to use theory in practice can be one of its strongest tests (Miller- 
Day & Hecht, 2010), and CTI has been tested. 


Table 17.1 Reconceptualizing CTI 


Individual Level Communal Level 
Personal Identity Personal Identity 
Relational Identity Relational Identity 
Enacted Identity Enacted Identity 


Communal Identity Communal Identity 
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For example, CTI has informed Michael’s work on substance use and 
cultural identity (Ndiaye et al., 2009) that underlies a drug prevention cur- 
riculum called, keepin’ it REAL. The curriculum proved effective in reduc- 
ing adolescent substance use (Hecht et al., 2006) and now is the most widely 
disseminated school drug prevention curriculum in the United States. The 
research listed in the previous section clearly articulates CTI’s usefulness. 

As stated earlier, an evaluation of this theory would be incomplete if 
we only used one set of standards, so what about interpretive and critical 
standards? If we look at the body of work produced using CTI as a sensi- 
tizing framework, we see new insight and understanding of those suffer- 
ing from invisible illnesses (Paxman, 2021), couples negotiating opioid use 
disorder (Crowley & Miller, 2020), and how transgender individuals create 
and express gender identity (Wagner et al., 2016). We do see CTI as very 
thought-provoking as it helps scholars think about identity in new and pro- 
vocative ways and we still have so much more to learn. Scholars are studying 
individual and communal layers (Warren, 2006; Witteborn, 2007), and 
identity gaps within layers (Colaner et al., 2014). Researchers are continuing 
to push CTI in new directions, and it continues to be a source of theoretical 
inspiration. Last, but not least, does CTI promote social change? Although 
CTI has been used in a number of studies that further our understanding of 
society and culture, CTI is not transforming social and cultural institutions. 

Taken as a whole, CTI has varied strengths and weaknesses, and as schol- 
ars continue to research and develop CTI, we must continue to reevaluate 
the theory. With this, will come continued conversations regarding CTI’s 
inability to fit in a paradigmatic box and the value in crossing both paradig- 
matic and disciplinary boundaries. 


Continuing the Conversation 


When Hecht first started working on CTI in the later part of the twentieth 
century, the communication environment was, in many ways, less complex 
than what we face in the current millennium. The explosion of social media 
creates infinite intersections of communal identities as well as vehicles for 
enacting identities. It was evident during the COVID-19 pandemic with 
the proliferation of memes, infographics, articles, and opinions related to 
the pandemic, that the intersection of social media and identity was appar- 
ent. Individual beliefs were on display in public (e.g., wearing mask or not), 
negotiated in relationships, and prominent in social media postings (e.g., 
anti-vaxxer). Intersecting enactments on websites, Twitter, and interper- 
sonal conversations, demonstrate any number of gaps. 

Moving forward, we should continue to ask questions about within layer 
gaps and their implication on relationships and groups. We often think about 
health decisions and health identity as private, yet the pandemic made our 
health identity front and center. The ongoing gaps related to health decisions 
have the potential to bring people closer together or destroy relationships. 
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We have also seen the impact on mental health during the pandemic, for 
example, students experience the identity gap between seeing themselves as 
an “A” student, and what happens when they lack the mental and emotional 
capacity to turn in work or ask for help. 

Researchers continue to demonstrate the powerful effects of identity gaps 
on changes in behavior, and even becoming a successful farmer (Widiyanti 
et al., 2020). As we continue to investigate the complexities of identity, we 
will continue to find ways of empowering individuals to thrive. It is our 
belief that we have barely scratched the surface in using CTI in our personal 
and professional lives. It is our hope that this chapter invites you to be part 
of this discussion. How can you use CTI? What can you do with it? 
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